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Dr. Reinking Goes 
To Philippine Post 


Otto A of the 


United States, 


Reinking of Cornell University, one 


outstanding plant pathologists in th 


is now in the Philippines representing the United 


States Department of Agriculture as an advisor on 


plant diseases to the Philippine Dy partment of Agri- 


culture and Commerce 
Among the problems that will receive his early at- 
ot abaca and 


both ot whic h 


tention is the control of mosaic disease 
the cadang-cadang disease of coconuts 
are Causing serious loss to important export crops of 
islands 

Dr 


Philippine Government 


the 
Reinking’s assignment is made at the 
the He the 


cialist sent by the Department of Agriculture this year 


request ol 
18 second spe- 
to give technical assistance to Philippine agriculture 
John V. Hepler Office 


of Foreign Agricultural nited 


States 


extension specialist of the 
Relations, left the [ 


in February 
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Cotton Faces Up 
New World Pro 


by A. W. PALMER 


For more than a centurv and a half the 


lives of millions of Americans have 


been bound up with the fortunes of a 
single product of the land—cotton 
Epic as its historv has been and vital as it now is to the 
national well-being, cotton is essentially a commodity 
of the world—made so by its markets, its competition 
and the routes that its shipping traces across the globe 
Throughout most of the Nation’s history, cotton grow- 
ing in the | nited States has been predicated on ex- 


ports’ taking half or more of the entire crop But 


two world wars have now gravely limited the ability 


of foreign customers to buy How can adequate over 


seas markets be maintained? No easy 


answer 1s in 
sight, but the Department of Agriculture is at work 
throughout the world to gain the understanding needed 


in the effort to maintain them 


There was a day in 1784 when a zealous port col- 


lector at Liverpool seized 8 out of 14 bales landed from 
an American vessel, sure that so much of the staple 
could not have been produced by the infant nation! 
Little did he 


was to unfold over the 


know a drama was then beginning that 


years that lay ahead the long 
westward spread of the American Cotton Belt in eco- 
nomic partnership with the many hundreds of mills 


Nor 


in fact could anyone then have foreseen that in 50 


springing up in a rapidly industrializing world 


years the American crop would reach a million bales 


t out of every 5 of them destined for overseas, or that 


in still another 100 years, more than 1 


bale out of 
everv 2 would be grown to clothe the people of other 


countries. Yet, as million-bale crops became 10-mil 


lion-bale and then 15-million-bale crops this 1-to-2 


proportion became the measure of the interdependencs 


of cotton growers of the United States and the rest of 


the world It is a simple truism that foreign trade 


is one of the major pillars on which the agriculture of 


the Cotton States founded and on which, not 


Was 
withstanding the rise of a huge textile industry at hon 
it continues to stand 


When the export demand fails. then its vital func 


tion is most clearly appre¢ ated Memories art ull 


fresh of the early 1930’s, when buying power 


to 
lems 


ibroad as it did at home The generation that knew 
the year 1914 remembers also how war cut the ship- 
ping lanes to Europe and for a few hard months 
threw the 
Credit 


would cushion such 


loday the Commodity 


kindred 
a shock, but not for 


market into chaos 


Corporation and _ its organizations 


long could 


they substitute for foreign markets. When exports 


persistently fall short, there is no escape from curtail 


ment of the crop 


Iwo world wars, with barely 20 years between have 


1 Violence to the comfortabk position that America 
held in the 


tury and a quarter before 1914, the United States had 


once 


world’s cotton trade For the cen 


been a debtor nation, borrowing heavily for its own 


development and owing Europe every year large 


as well as sizabl 


Cotton 


amounts for interest and dividends 


bills for shipping and insurance services then 
the largest item in American export trade 


balance the Moreover 


regularly came 


went far to 
account London, as_ the 
world’s banking cente1 INtO possession 
through triangular trade processes, of many of the dol 
lars Americans spent elsewhere in the world. Pay 
ment was no problem to Europe then 

With World War 
change The 


creditor: the 


I came a vast and fundamental 


debtor United States became the 


creditors, debtors Despite this reversal 


cotton exports continued to move out in volume for 
two more decades, helped by large-scale dollar loans 
ibroad in the 1920's and by give-away prices and the 
increased rate at whi h the United States paid for gold 
1930's Even so 


imports in the financial stresses and 


middle 


s’ largest 


trains abroad were already appearing The 
of the United Stat 
dollars that 


of American cotton and enforced the 


and late 1930's saw three 


they restricted 


custor rs so pre sed for 


thei imports 


substitution of rayon It saw new trade alinement 


growing out ol the ( hang d financial relations between 


the United States and Europe that gave great stimulus 


to cotton-growing in other lands It saw a marked 


decline in Europe "se xport trade in cotton good is the 


less developed countries of the world put their own 


Dr. Palmer is Head, Cotton Division, International Com 
modities Branch, OFAR 


hg Gi a done to preserve the export market on which 
UNITED STATES EXPORTS AND FOREIGN PRODUCTION OF COTTON 
1909 - 1949 ent organization of American 


agriculture s 
de pe nds? 


These difficult questions 


are in but parts of 


deeper questions that reach to the very foundations of 


the world’s industrial and financial organization. The 
earch for answers is a task as much for 


students of 
international resources, trade 


money and credit 
for commodity specialists But the 


cialists have an « 


is 


| 


commodity spt - 
sential contribution to make ind, 
while the students of trade and finance grapple with 
the huge problems t) 


hat confront then ind with 


nurmecrous plans for economic reconstruction cotton’s 

own students are seeking over much of the world to 

understand those phases of the export probl 
particularly their own 

latent resources to work change that to some extent 

; Taking their task in mana nts. cotton 

reduced Europe’s need for raw cotton And finally 


ign Agricultural | 
Research and Market 


have already made studies in Western Europe 
a . the Orient, as ' 
mounting claims on Europe lessening fund of dolla 


It remained for World War Il]. he 


specialists from the Office of Fore 
it iw vreat I urope in interest deve lop nm the roduct 
of American industrial progres 


lations, under the aegis of the 
iwchinery nan 
kind automobile 


Xct ind 
ind motor ucls—-with then 
in producing areas of the South 
few highlights of their 


: will serve to illustrate the nature of their work 
i cotton export tr ice 


ern Hemisphere \ 


mwever, to cor 
ete the damage to Ameri ‘ ; 
| ‘ is H. Whitaker 
Of the five major customer countries that before 1959 , 

in of Agriculture's 
had taken about »>percent ol ill United States exports 

Mississippi 

r without 


{ 
evere any 1! } r] t ’ 4 


Board and 


planter 
of cotton wot one mere 
ollowing velop interpretil 
, ; , er » the people i course is oO 
co ‘ pucrithy 1 iti \ I | 

| iry interest to owers, for in the 
State 
Thus the wars lett n 


I i 


nancial chasn 
" t is arkets 
cotton produces int the | rite 1 Stat nd h 


; covery Progra 
ibroad, for whom he 


, But the end of ERP 
half cotton land ite ‘ ‘I 


Crongress leg lated 


uid 
shows littl promise that 
i crit ! ret \ I ‘ 


pay Its Custon 
Lend-l UNRRA_) participatio 


enough doll 
iry I 
put its shortfall 
aoe gh dead ag Mr. Whit 
occupied ind, finalh « ) in 


taker finds Europe 


in 1955 at y4 


Progran 
ng, but full 


these val 


) 
fericulture 


icals, and coal. can be produced in immense quantity 
out of indigenous resources with no cost at all in dol- 
lars. Before the war Germany and Italy, caught even 
then in the toils of a dollar shortage. had deve loped 
produc tion of rayon on a lara scale and f nforced Its 


Phe ir 


rapidly 


substitution for cotton plants, much dam- 


aged in wartime. are being restored. Else 
where in Western Europe new plants have gone up 
ipace Will the countries that once compelled the 
substitution of ravon for cotton do so again: if so, will 
others follow Although much pressure in that direc- 
tion 1s evident, especially in Italy, where ravon ranks as 
one of the largest industries, the answer is not yet ap- 
parent But in Italy, as elsewhere, cotton must com- 
pete with many other items for the importer’s dollar 
petroleum products, for instance—and if the tin 
comes when there are not enough dollars for 

cotton and all the other American products that Italy 


wants, then. say the 


Italians, they may curtail their 
consumption of cotton 

If the substitution of rayon for cotton is enforced 
it will not be with popular consent Rayon, of course 
has some uses 1n whi h it 1s pre ferred to other te xtile s 


Whitaker, do 


want substitutes for cotton in the uses that 


but nowhere in Europe, reports Mr 
peopl 
cotton serves best. Where people have had most ex 
perience with substitutes, as they did throughout mucl 
of the Continent during the war, they want them least 
But even without compulsory substitution, cotton face 
in Europe another difficult contest with rayon 


icon 


in price In carly September 1949 
America 


hast qualitic sin England was some 


betore the 


of currency devaluations n cottor 


10 percent dearer 
than rayon staph fiber Devaluation left the price aot 
ravon unchanged but raised the price of cotton 
sterling to a level 62 percent higher than that of! 


rayon Something of the kind took place over most 


‘ 


of the Continent 

One comforting fact Mr. Whitaker brings home 
Among Europe’s spinners American cotton now enj 
phenomenal popularity for its spinning 
qualities The long-time program of improving qual 


American 


The re weno room te 


ity and standardizing varieties across the 
Cotton Belt is paying dividends 
doubt that, could the problems of payment be solved 


in a wav to permit European spinners to act according 


to then preferences Europe would buy heavily in tt 


United States for a long time to come provided, of 


ourse, investment in colonial cotton production and 


n rayon manufacture had not meanwhile gone too fa 
Hardly less interesting than Europe to America: 
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on growers is the 
1948 went Dr. Ide B 
duties as Director of 


Onent Across the Pacific in 
then on leave from his 
Texas A & M 
its Graduate School His 


Japan, a country that in the 


Trotter 
Extension at 
College and now Dean 


first destination was 


vurse of World War I had stepped into the first rank 


of cotton goods « xporters After that war Japan had 


extended its gains until, in the early and middle 1930's 
t was American cotton growers’ most important cus 


tomer abroad, only to wane after 1937 as. one by one 


textile importing nations closed their doors to its good 


World War II had dealt a hard blow to Japan’s cot 
ton industry, in both a physical and an economic sens 
Chiefly by scrapping to meet wartime needs for metal 


) 


Japan had reduced its aggregate prewar plant of 


million spindles to barely 3 million—only 2.25 million 


of them actually working Its military aggression had 


alflronted its customers over much of the world. Silk 


Oriental cotton mills traditionally provide an important 


market for American cotton 


Japan’s chief dollar winner in the day of its prosperity 
had been swept down in the flood of American rayon 
and submerged in the tide of nylon that followed 
Fishery resources, essential to its sustenance, had been 
Would Japan come back as 


a major world supplier of cotton goods and as a taker 


reduced Phe question 
of American raw cotton? 

In the hot international race for cloth orders before 
the wal Japan had possessed at le ast one marked ad 
vantage Japanese mills, by their system of recruiting 
workers from the farms and housing them in dormi- 
tories, had managed to keep their labor costs per yard 
of cloth far below those of any important competitor in 
the world textile trade This practice and the ad 
mitted Japanese compete nee in mill ope rations were 
thought to be key factors in Japan’s postwar recovery 
These were special objects of Dr. Trotter's inquiry 


Dr. Trotter found Japan austerely restricting 


ts 
own use of cotton goods to a point actually below the 
maintenance level and straining to ¢ xport every pos 


Mills were 


but it seemed apparent that Japan 


sible yard of cloth till suffering from 


wartime damage 
would retain its prewar advantage in labor costs, and 
the mill combines were rebuilding slowly but hope- 
fully. Ome had to look hard. however, to find by what 
Japan 


mean would buy cotton in quantity fron 


Ord, 


American cotton arriving ata European port 


1)? 


America once the low of occupation dollars ceased 
By all early indications it seemed inevitable that Japan 
would again draw heavily on the cotton supplies of 
southeast Asia, where its exports of cloth could serve 
as payment 


China came next on Dr. Trotter's itinerary There 
he studied the prospects for expansion ol cotton grow 
ing and manufacturing, in line with China’s an 
nounced intention to become a large-scale exporter of 
textiles and to produce all the needed raw material in 
its own country Although China was working to 
bring the quality of its cotton up to that of the Ameri 
can staples, Dr. Trotter saw little likelihood of any 
early attainment of the larger goal under the dis- 
ordered political conditions then developing 


From China Dr 


whe re 


Trotter flew to India and Pakistan 
under pressure of wartime necessity, 10 million 
icres had been taken out of cotton and put into food 
production 


of India 


Thereafter, partition had left the Union 


second largest spinning country in_ the 
world—with a deficit of 1 million bales a vear and 
placed Pakistan on the list of exporters with an an- 
In India, as in China, he 


found the country needing the imports that the United 


nual surplus almost as large 


States could well supply but troubled over the mean 
of payment. Cotton breeders there, as in China, wer 


striving——and with notable competence: 


to bring the 
quality of their cottons into line with that of Americar 
cottons. Pakistan. he found, had projects under way 
for large new irngation deve lopi ents but was facing 
difficulties in increasing production until those plans 
could be realized 

lo Brazil ifter an earler turn in Europe 
P. K. Norris, Agriculture’s veteran economic 
He looked for an answer to the questior 


xplorer 


of how muct 


of the world market Brazilian growers were likelw to 
claim in the postwar readjustment Mr. Norris kne 
Brazil well He had first visited thers s vears veliton 
Then ub creed n il overpowering coffer surpl 
Brazil was turning to th vhite gold” iia — 
From that e onward. cotton production lead Xs 
creased by | ip ind hounds ven in the fac ail 
pt SIon price until by 1943 Br iwzil picked a rop of 
nore than 2.7 million bales. nearly 2 million of tl 
ivallable for export 

Phen, under pressur th vart e short 
shipping and the need for food crops for home ,! 


sumption, the Brazilian crop had gone into a sharp de 
cline; in 4 vears it had fallen to less than half of 

But with the end of the war 
1 turned and Brazilian 


production had once mo 
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SISISISISLITISSSSA, 


L 


begun to rise Would Brazil regain its former al fir 


vancial necessity D8 tt ist be « kpected to 
and when? have preference over nerican in the markets of 
Mr Norris vot a story that Statistics do not tell | urope solely becaus it can be had without dollar 


Brazil, like many another country, was in the midst He who would bring back the wealth of the Indi 


of a postwar city-building boom that had drained thi must take the wealth of the Indies with him,” quoted 


cotton districts of much of their labor Moreover, the Samuel Johnson from an old Spanish prove rb Cot 


chronic coffee depression was a thing of the ton’s travelers, long 


Brazilians, he found, were now much more interested ibundant knowledg { the 


seasoned and carrying with then 


wriculture of their 


in growing coffes to sell to the United States for dollar own country, go well provided with the trading stuf! 


than in growing cotton to sell elsewhere : and the great t thei protession Their method is to state their 


fazendas were giving priority to coffee in the en frankly to the responsible officials in the cour 


ment of what workers they could keep Mr: 1 ri they visit Jus 


j 


frankly do they explain the 
learned, too, that continuous cotton cropping wi “ progran 


ind poli ies of their own country For as it 


little fertilizer had had a bad effect on vields but th portant that the United States know the situations 
1 fine new variety, Campinas 817, might go far to off in other cottor 


set this hand ip But he concluded that, all in all it 


} growing and consuming countries 


mportant to other countries to know what is tak 


Brazil was not likely in the foreseeable future to boost ng place in the United States 


its production ot « to the 1945 level 1): Trotter found great interest 


Today, far away in a. Mr. Norris surveys the 


progress and 


s of cotton quality improvement in the 
the DOS ibilities of the new cotton produc ates In Europe M: Whitaker meets importers and 
tion being developed there under the pressure of ster nam rs remarkably conversant with Americar 
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produ tion 
learn of the 


Cat h ains 


understand the parts they play 


Thus the 


and price | 


newest deve 


and cotton 


search gor 


rogram 


lopment 


on abroad 


ana 


j 


al NAVS CALCI 


to 
In 


world over 


uc h xe hange s 


better 


tor tacts 


As 
postwal problems that confront its export ml arkets, it 
For the 


under conditions 


cotton at home cotton |! 


ices 


solution whatever 


1] 


all 


sees NO Casy solution, it 


will call for the tanding ot both 


vital to the 


it horne 


and abroad 


that earn 


gain 


tural 
ERP Countries 


Indices of Agricul 
Production in the 


The Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations here publishes for the first time ndice 
j f ection in the untries participatir n the European Re é Py ERP 
These indices were r prepared a restricted ument f he Ecor ( peratior 
{dminist nto pr le measure of the ag ultur €¢ é n these untrie The indice 
how the eat expar nin Western Europe's agricultural production since the f war w of 
1947-48. ( ultu utput in 1949-50 ha me within 3 percent of the prewar leve 
lr ’ hu re } ré e? mewhat ? re rapt nar tf wu ifter Wor “ | 
The + nificant trend in agricultu re entatior noe W War Il greater self 
ifficier n fee uff For the ERP are whole the dependence or ported feedstuff 
nou tle e than } chat it u n the 1930 Tt n the ut put eedstufls that 
r bility f expar , eatest in Western Europe The indices here giver € prelimir 
the exteé ol ; ‘ t ed ’ mfp f f feedstuff the , er It pianned 
ter publish net indice } ‘ ’ ‘ not fu include the production th esulted 
mit ed feed It si be noted th ndex under t } eve t t 
pu pure é ure r t mf eed ff é é 
by J. H. RICHTER products 259 percent below It ist be rere ered 
however, that 194 8 wa r of drought ir il 
The Results 
parts of Europe 
lex 1 } " hed bel 
Tt i. “ ) ‘ ) i 
Th ma nu publishes ot Among the countri hose t ted oss produ 
lear : } ‘ t Ores hat 104 , 
clea indi he progr t tion in 1949-50 appears to be definite ibove prewal 
Bur ricultur roductior 
iol iltural production ha re Beleiun the Netherlands. Nor vy. Sweder ‘ 
d nce 1947-4! nls nf oh. ; 
Mu hi the United Kinedo: Phe be some auestios 
. loubt lue to { ble weat : | 
no qdoup au vorab ni ibout the increases shown for Greece and Portugal 
lou wort f feedstull hut ereat deal , 1 
I . us . : . ‘ = it nv rate, they seem to be due to an unusually large 
olaty rt } 1 te } trend vet } 
l \ ‘ it ‘ 1 1 i“ " ( , 
— © veces , : Ma - crop of olives. Switzerland and Italy. the latter alse 
larger input of fertilize eat ( mization, and f | 
t . . ates with ivorable Ove crop have probably reached 
T rot ) ' t lt tio feecdine ra 1 ' 
‘ aa | prov nen m cu \ I cod practice the prewar production level 
j ‘ : ‘ 
mad veone " nace er 
' It is only in Austria and Western Germany tl 
Mi ured at hat a ints te ‘ t t ce tl : . ° ; 
ross agricultural production, though much above the 
vi ol gro ricultural output in the ERP i 
14 postwal ww point, has remained at a comparativel 
I 1949. 50) has cc ‘ thir > percent of its pre il 
: , depressed level This persistent deficit in the 
‘ |. that of the output tock products alone 
r j j 
. ol roduchor or ed vitt tn 1 I ) o 
sithir » ner ' 1} much highs thas N | n « par he prewar perioc 
‘ F measured t mst " S ] ‘ © the ‘ 
a4 re vhen total roductior vas still ale Wed at COr mnt price is largely due t tl | 
I if products only ihout twe thirds of prewal 
* , ; : j ’ : } ; ] } 
l ‘ ‘ oul Denmark, France id Ireland are in an inte 
t | D OFAR, whe , 
out wt! { ‘ than 9 vercent of pre ir Outpu 
4 Cont i} I Food B 
I é i \ ( t P t 
' » ‘Wass | | Dr. Richter is Head, European Division, Regional Inves 


; ; tigations Branch. OFAR 
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Since the gross index measures production regard- 

the imports of feed which contributed to its 
size, it may be well to consider briefly a comparison, 
postwar with prewar, of the net values produced by 
Western Europe’s agriculture The most significant 
trend in agricultural reorientation after World War II 


} 


is no doubt the move toward greater feed self 


sufficiency. It is a development that is emphasized 
and urged by the Organization of European Economi 
Cooperation because production reserves of Western 
Europe s agriculture are greatest in the output of feed 
stuffs Phe present situation and prespective further 
developments in quite a number of the ERP countries 
in this respect, are reminiscent of developments in 
some European countries after World War I, for 
example, Germany. “One of the most important 
differences in Germany’s food situation in 1939 com 
pared to that of 1914 was the considerable increase in 
the structural stability of domestic agricultural pro- 
duction. In 1909-13 Germany’s agriculture found 
its livestock sector dependent upon the importation of 
feed to the extent of fully 38 percent of the total output 
of livestock products This situation changed 
markedly in later vears. At the outbreak of war in 
19359 Germany’s dependence on imported feed sup 
plies was probably not more than 10 percent.’ 

It may be estimated, on the basis of preliminary 
computations made by OFAR, that for the ERP area 
as a whole the dependence on imported feedstuffs is 


1930's 


now little more than half of what it was in th 


For the area as a whole and for a number of individual 


| 


countries this is due, not to an increase in feed output 


or improvements in feeding cfhciency, but to lower 


1 


livestock numbers and a lower output of livestoch 


products In some countries, however, the reduction 


in their dependence on imported feed supplies 1s 
rather the result of larger feed production and better 


ling to those computations 


utilization This 
seems to be true of Belgium, the Netherlands, Nor- 
and the United Kingdom 


‘ 


accore 
vay. Sweden Part of the 
increase in. the utput of livestock products fron 
purely domestic resources in these countries is due to 
the fact that more extensive mechanization has freed 
feed supplic S prey iously used for draft animals How- 
ever, even in the United Kingdom, where mechaniza 
tion has been the most pro! ounced, it has contributed 
only modestly to the increase in domestic feed supplic 
for productive livestock It mav be estimated that 


bout 4 percent of the total feed supplies of the coun 
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try have thus been saved: on the other hand, in the 


past 2 years the 


output of animal products from 
purely domestic feed may have reached a level about 
10 percent above prewar! 

In the other countries of Western Europe the out 
put of animal products from domestically produced 
feedstuffs is still below the prewar level, cither because 


feed produc tion has not yet reached that level or be 


cause feeding is less efficient In turn, the former 
condition may be due to a continuing deficit in total 
agricultural output compared to prewar and/or to 
continuing diversion of a greater share of total agri 
cultural production to the direct production of food 
rather than feed. Lower efficiency in feeding may be 
due to agriculture’s failure to regain the postwat 
equivale nt of its prewar organizational status (for ex 
ample, in regard to labor or it may be due to the 
deficit in imported feedstuffs that, with their relatively 
high protein content, made more efficient the feeding 
of domestic feed in combination with which they were 
used The data available at present seem to indicat 
that in those countries where the output of animal 
produc ts from domestic feed has not vet reached the 
Austria and Western Ger 


the most important reason for this situation 


pre war le vi | 


for example 
many 
the continuing deficit in total production from the soil 
compared to prewal 

A net index of agricultural production, which would 
give a measure of the movements in total agricultural 
output at constant prices to the extent that it is based 
upon the utilization of domestic factors of production 
will probably show that in 1949-50 the ERP area as 
i whole has reached the prewar output. Our gross 
index indicates that production has come within 5 per- 
cent of prewar The difference is accounted for by the 
fact that imports of feedstuffs in 1948-49 and 1949-50 
were litthe more than half of prewar, with the result 
that gross output in relation to prewar was smallet 
than net output by the amount of livestock production 
that corresponds to that deficit in feed mnports For 


Belgium, the Netherlands 


Kingdom, in view of their larger output of animal prod 


Norway, and the United 


ucts from dome 


feed supplies and reduced output 


from imported feed, the net indices will show consid 


erably higher postwar total production than the gros 


A net index for Denmark will also show 


ndices 


larger agricultural production in the post 


n this case the difference is due to the 
iat the decline in the output of ar nal produc ts 
i 


domesti “ less than the decline the 


it ro ' 1 feedstufls— the latter beime 


excluded from the net index but included in the gross 
index 

After World War I it took 7 or 8 vears to restore 
in Europe, the average prewar level of agricultural 
Average 


tatocs was the same im 1925 


production production of grain and po 


29-~a period favored by 
climatic conditions—as in 1909-13. Sugar regained 
the prewal level by 1924-25 The cattle and sheep 
population reached the prewar ievel 6 years alter the 
end of the war: hogs took 9 years Meat and, es 
pecially milk production attained the prewar level 
somewhat sooner than did numbers of the productis 
livestock 

Chis time, indications thus far are that recovery 
is somewhat more rapid—-though from a level of out 
put in the immediate postwar period that was pr rhaps 
only 20 percent below prewar, compared with a 25 
percent decline during World War I. However, sub 
tantial as the increase ire that have taken place i 
Western Europe’ 


War IT, they look slight if cor pared with the increase 


s agricultural production after World 


in population The ERP area in 1949-50 must feed 


22.5 million people, or ) percent more than in th 


Acricultural production. on the other 


middle thirties 
hand, is within 5 percent of the prewar level. Even 
with considerable further expansion of production 


until 1952 it seems probable that th 


port deficit fe 
foodstuffs and feedstuffs \ 1 re un large at the end 


ot the ERP pe riod 


The Method 


Basic Data and Hy pothe ses 


It was po tulated throughout the analvsis tl at tood 


] 


output is representative ¢ tot agricultural produc 


tion, including production of the minor industrial crop 


that ERP countries produc: In the case of Greece 
eparate allowance has been made for the inclusion of 
uch a major item as tobacco The basic data used 


is factual material are the food balance 


OFAR The production counted was 


pean Divisior 
the production ot individu commodities consumed 


for food Production of feed and animal draft power 


Cf. N. Jas DD 1 Reco I " \ 
cult World Wars I 2 { \ 
May 1946 It t th Dr | t t t to a 
of Europe, wl tue t ns th ERP area onl 
Yet, Jasny's stat t t} tly } d t 

h to that ‘ } ‘ 

\ — " } 


was ounted not se parat ly hut in the output ot the 


f 


foodstuffs into whose production they ultimately ente1 
In this way an approximation to the total food out 


put in cas h of the countries examined was obtained 


A cursory review of price relationships in the prewar 


base period yielded the following scale of value weights 
for foodstuffs 
! ! , } j 
I md oe 
utter leene ‘ 
wl ‘ ! 
I ts is t th nt 
Dork 
4 P r ~ 
Egg . 
Vegetables 
Fruit f ) 
N 
\ ! f 1 pr 


These value weights represent reasonably appropri 


ate re lationships he tween the price ol 1.000 « ilor c's 


n the indicated foodstuffs and the price of 1,000 cal 


ries in flour It was decided that only one scale o 


veights for all countries should be applied with on 


or two minor exceptions The value weights ind 


cated are based on retail price relationship Farn 
prices are not gener illy available In a later attempt 
it revision and mprovement the calculations will be 


carried through with a different set of weights that 
would more nearly represent farm price relationships 
It is to be assumed, however, that even a considerabl 
change in the scale of value weights would not greatly 
change the index movements Preliminary 
ments with a tentatively assumed set of farm price re 


lationships confirm this expectatior 


Domestic Food Output Defined 


For all those produ ts that have only food uses, this 


definition is obvious. For fats (excluding marin 
oils)° the definition is that only that part is counted as 
food that was produced for food For grains and 
potatoes, it was assumed that all consumption for food 

to be counted as fron Tome production to the 
extent that such consumption did not exceed actual 

It ethod ts results, is ident 1 witl that would 
se, not calories produced, but prod tion in ter of « il 

ts of w ht. and not pt f ries. but p e of th 

i we ht units 

Product of marine oils and f w xcluded fre 
tr $ s of rod t nm ¢t i . si d thee ¢ - 
I Id t be regarded y itput 

ry - , , A ; . « that total fat 

‘ t ‘ t t wit ad tat 
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domestic output minus seed and wast For bread 
grains this assumption implies that feeding and indus- 
trial uses, if any, have been made possible by imports 
even if, in actual fact, it was part of the domesti 
supply, rather than the in ported type, that was fed 
or industrially used. It was considered that this meth 
odological rule Is more appropriate to the purpose ol 
representing agricultural production than any other 
uniform rule that could have been applied. The dif 
ference between it and any other method, as far as 
the index is concerned, largely disappears when, in a 
net index calculation, deduction is made for imports 
of feed This is because such a deduction is equiv- 
alent to a largely offsetting subtraction of larger o1 
smaller quantities of livestock products produced from 
Importe d feed, as between the chosen or an alternative 


method 


Weighted Gross Index 


The methods briefly described above give a first 
approximation to an index of gross agricultural pro- 
duction, which represents gross valu 4 subdivision 


of the index gives a separate series for livestock 


products 
“Production” —Partly Capital Formation or Capital 


Consumption 


In order that an index be fully representative of 
current production, it should make allowance for the 
fact that, for example, meat output in any one year 
may not be exactly equal to the total growth of meat 
on livestock during that period, but may exceed that 
growth or fall short of it. In the former case the 
excess represents capital consumption although con- 
ventional production statistics report it as production 
in the latter case the excess of growth over slaughter 
is still production, though necessarily excluded from 
the statistics reporting production. An index of meat 
output based on production statistics, therefore, only 
in rare Cases represents actual production of meat 
during the given period. Similarly, unless special ad 
justments are made, an index of agricultural produc- 
tion does not reflect the changes in the growth, posi- 
tive or negative, of livestock capital represented by 
such livestock as dairy cattle or draft animals. It is 
extremely difficult to allowance for all these 
factors: they have, for ime being, been neglected 
Changes in 


in the construction of gross indices 


acreages anda condition vrowing CTOps and in feed 
stocks from one vear to the next the lag between the 


production of feed and its appearance in the form of 
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livestock output-—present similar difficulties that had 


to be me gk cted 


Check Series 


Alongside the weighted index of gross agricultural 
production, two check series are given for comparison 
purposes Lhe first is an index of gross agricultural 
production based on so-called grain values This is 

j } 


au hted index as deve loped by Professor Woermann 


it Halle, Germany It tries to take account of the 


relative value of protein by assuming a value of 2 


) 
for a calorie from digestible protem with the carbo 
hydrate and fat calori having a value of | Phe value 
hgures thus found are considered to represent nutri 
tional value and are related to the thus ascertained 
nutritional value of grain A quantity of 100 kilo 
grams of grain on this basis is given the grain value of | 
All produc tion, therefore, is ¢ X presse d in terms of this 
grain value In the case of livestock products the re 
sulting foodstuffs are valued at the grain value of the 
feedstuffs that go into then production Products 
that are neither foodstuffs nor feedstuffs, such as to 
bacco and fiber crops, are included in this index and 
are valued at the grain values of foodstuffs or feed 
stuffs that have similar soil and labor requirements, in 
other words, that take about the same productive el 
fort in their production The check series thus con 
tructed is almost entirely based on Woermann’s 
method: only minor adjustments were made, mainly 
for the inclusion of fruits and nuts The assumption 
ilso was I ade that the grain values are to be appli d 
Woermann’s 


to the “food output” as defined above 


own definition of food output is not revealed in his 
irticle but it is unlikely to differ significantly from the 
concept here applied 
The second check serie is an index of simple energy 
production or calor output that adds together, in 


unweighted fashion all food calories produced.” 
This is an index whose comparison with weighted 
gross and net indices of agricultural production in most 
cases shows the relatively more favorable deve loprne nt 
of the production of total calories in times of emet 
gency as a result of forced deterioration in the quality 


rnachruneswirtschafthche Le 


ipplied are those of th 

Food Suppl Lon 
later revision will apply the new factors 
Food and Aer slture Organization of the 


ewhat chanee the index of 


of the food supply a deterioration that it is even ad 


visable to bring about deliberately in 


emergencies mn 
Witness 


carly post- 


order to safeguard total energy supplies 


European policies in the last war and in the 
war period 


behind the 


was to compare the 


check 


ults obt iin d or 


The intent computation of twe 


eries ndex with re 


the basis of other methods and to point up differences 


where such differences are significant 


Some Aspects of the Indices 


In connection with the basi evaluation of food 


production in terms of calories, changes in the utiliza 
tion of crops affect the unweighted calories index. For 


example, as a result of changes in milling extraction o1 


diversion to human consumption o 


fed 


crease in 


produc ts forme rly 


coarse grains potatoes the inde x shows an in 


production if, for instance, extraction rates 


are raised or more potatoes ire eaten, even though 


total produc tion of grain and potatoes may not be 
larger This is due to the fact that more energy for 
human Consumption Is obtained if rops are used 


directly for food rathe I than converted to food through 


1 


feeding of livestock 


On the other hand, the weivhted (total index 


VTroOss 


as here computed is affected by such changes in the 


utilization of crops only to an insignificant extent 


A decline in the output of livestock products for ¢x- 


} 


ample, which would result from less grain being avail- 
able for feeding because of high milling extraction 
would have about the Same wel rht in that inde~ as the 
corresponding gain in flour caloris This equiva- 
lence, of course, is due to the much heavier pric 
weighting, in the weighted index, of the food calories 


from livestock products, compared with those trot 


flour 


Subdivision of Indices: 
Crops-Livestock Products 


Whi 


divided in a preliminary way, giving 


present index of gross production has been sub 


iseries that 


repres mt the output Oot livestoct produc tS se par itely 


A subindex of crop production not included in the 
present statement since the short-cut methods choset 
would have made t necessary to base such i subinde 


" 
food alom 


on the produc tion o 


thus exclude productior feedstulls, espe 

for teed h i\ nd the vield of pasture ) yf ou 
I hus “ hte« dex dk 

not, of « se, attach ¢ ' 


] 
would 


put that in any one year, may not at all be adequ ite] 


represented by the produ tion of crops for food On 


the other hand it would not be possible to have feed 


production represented by domestic feed equivalents 


of the output of livestock pre ducts because of the prob 


lem of the various and shifting lags in such output 
compared to the production of the feed from which 
it is obtained 
Net Index of Agricultural Production 

\ net index has been calculated in a preliminary 


iy but will not be published by OFAR until further 


study has been devoted to the problem Che adjust 
ment will consist in an allowance for the livestoch 
products produced from imported feed supplies so 


that deductions can be made from total production in 
order that net production m domestte ? roes he 


CNX Any 


probl matical 


more fairly re prese nted by the in nethod for 


] { 


making suc h an allow ince ot cours 


There are three ways that readily suggest themselve 


| The 


index value of the 


imputation to imports of feed of the total 


livestock products produced fron 


umported feed, thus excluding from domestic output 
| | 


the full index value of such livestock production; (2 


the deduction for livestock products produced fron 


mported feed to be made to the extent of the original 


feed calories used up in their production 


duction for livestock products produced from imported 


feed to be made on the basis of price relationship 
between feed and the livestock products produced 


therefrom 
would be the 


first has its ad- 


It is probable that the last method 


to apply though the 


Method No 


reason ib] 


nost 


Vantages would impute to the i port 


of feed the total index value of the livestock products 
produced fron imported feed, o1 the theory that 
thout that feed those livestock products could not 


have been produced at all Phis is just a special « 


{ the imputation to one factor of production of the 
total value of the product, althe ugh other factor par 
ticipate in making that production possible. (TI 
rob] well known nec \ theo 
There is a further wtor that complicates the que 
on of iking allowance for worted feed. It tl 
1} d ‘ 
F ‘ wen ‘ " th 
at t d th 
t wi tr d t t t 
t d t t dit < 
t od } t ‘ ' 
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of livestock products con pared to 


portation of the feedstuffs from which they 


Imports of feed during anv on ? 
in the 


produced 
mnth period are likely to be reflected, in part 
{ livestock products not during the same 


It is difficult to take 


output o but 


during the subsequent period 
iwccount factor that, however, should find sony 
consideration in a refined net index of agnicultura 
production Generally the lags that exist and shift 
ir, between the production is well as 
portation of feedstuffs and the output of livestock 
luct make the cor iputation of indices for : 


proaucts a 
problematic il The lag 


onth periods somewhat 

reinforced by movements in teed stock ibout 
ich there is little information \ comparison of 
ra period ol 


POST vel” of production (ove 
prewar! level” would pert ips be better 
1 Comparison § ts haat 


| i ipped b the 


reconstruction and adjustments till under 
iv and a “postwar level” of agricultu production 
! neo i vet been 


Europe, in a relevant sense " 


iblished 
possible 


dering th ’ 


f agricultural production, it should 
even the he } x will not he 


it do« ) resent net pro- 


' ' 
uc in the se ional mcorne 


However, me id usually dé 


even represent net productiot cruder sense 


would take account it ke fea wtotr 
roduction f fertilizer 
machinery ! production 
mcount flor part iultural output 

country, the ne | il owance for 


factor 
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Land Reform in Formosa 


by WOLF I. LADEJINSKY social conditions of most of the farmers in Formosa 


' In September 1949 I visited the island to observe at 
or many generation tne tenant 


; fi Hed tl - first hand the conditions that had called for relief. the 
farmers oO ormosa tilled their smal 
‘ F , , nature ol the program reactions to its provisions the 
plots ol vround undcr i yStem <¢ : 
od tue A ; ; i extent of its enforcement, and any benefits that might 
mnaiordaisin la charged exorbitant 
ilre \ I 1s 1] 1] wts. 1 lich 
rents and imposed uncertain tenure But in Apr Iready have appeared I visited | Gatri ' which 
1949 the P ‘ 1 eu : ; ncluded every important agricultural region in For- 
t thie rovincia rmvetTniment of the isiane with 


mosa There I talked with landlords, owner farmers 
the consent of the Nat onalist Government of China 


tenants, and local officials I talked with them in 
initiated a reforn progran that cut the rentals to 37.5 


Large groups in the vill ig¢ offices and halls, and in small 
percent ol the main crop and gave the tenants greater 


groups or as individuals in the fields, rice mills, ferti- 
ecurity ot tenure 
lizer-distribution stores, wayside eating places and 
lhe future of this program is promising, although 


general stores 


there are obstacles to its sucee Lhe program itself 

has some flaws, it is opposed by the landlords, it is not At first glance, Formosa appears prosperous. Agri 
everywhere well enforced, and the drive that support ilture is its mainstay; and on its more than 2 million 
*¢ comes mainiv from outside the ranks of the farmers acres of arable land, rice, sugarcane, and citrus fruits 
But the tenants already feel its benefits and ther , ire produced in abundance The people are hard- 
trong possibility that the rent-reduction program will working, and their carefully tilled fields stretch away 
succeed ind xy Tal I I pric ne thre CcCOnO! 14 and On all sides ol the west Coast ol the island But t] 


Formosan tarmers raise their fists to register support of the land-reform program 
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a se a at te 


look of wealth is illusory. The tenants of Formosa 
who constitute two-thirds of the island’s people, suffer 
from undernourishment, disease, and poverty 

Many factors have contributed to these conditions 
but the principal one is that Formosa, though to a less 
degree than other regions of Asia, has too many farm 
ers and not enough land. A total cultivated area of 
2 million acres is worked by 330,000 families, less than 
tacres per family. As a matter of fact, more than hall 
the farmers cultivate no more than an acre or two 

But it is not only the small holdings that contribut 
to the low economic standard of the average farmer 
It is also the fact that so much of the land in Formosa 
is owned by so few that the amount of land a farme: 
cultivates has little relation to the amount he owns 
Only about 33 percent of the farmers are owners; 27 
percent are part owners and part tenants; and 4 
percent are tenants who own no land at all 

Phe conditions under which this widespread tenancy 
had operated in Formosa before the days of land re 
form were onerous 

First, the rents had been far above the level justified 


by the productivity of the soil. Usual rents had been 


+5 percent to 60 percent of the crop; but rents as high 


as 70 percent had not been unknown And when the 
j 


tenant’s other « xpenses were Ine luded high pricea 
fertilizer, seed, and equipment, and the buildings on 
the land—-his total costs had been as much as 75 per- 
cent of the « rop He also had had to pay the land- 
lord a large deposit for securing his lease; in some in 
stances it was the equivalent of 2 years’ rent The 
deposit alone had been enough to prevent many a 
farm laborer from becoming a tenant, much less an 
owner 

The touchstone of a tenancy system is whether a 
tenant can become an owner Fenant and landlord 
both said that the income of the average tenant had 
been so small that he could not buy the acre or two 
that he rented My question to the tenants, “Do you 
want to buy land?” was often greeted with good 
humored laughter. And then they would turn the 
tables on me and ask how I would buy land with no 
money. Many tenants told me that even if they had 
lived twice as long ind worked twice as hard, they 
could not have saved enough to acquire the small plots 
they farmed 

The second basic flay tenancy system as 


had existed in Formosa was the uncertainty of tenure 


Mr. Ladejinsky is Head, Far East Division, Regional Inves 
tigations Branch, OFAR 
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Planting rice in Formosa. Under the new rentals, farmers 


will receive a larger share of their rice crops 


Where competition for land is as keen as it is ther 
the nght of a tenant to remain on his land is of utmost 
The life of 


importance written contract between 


landlord and tenant had been from 1 to 3 years. the 

ase having been the most common but 
written or oral, the lease had afforded litth protectior 
Many complain d about the case with which landlord 
had cancelled leases in order to get higher rental fron 


others And rarely had the 


receive d cor pr nsation 


dispossessed tenants 
Visits with farmers on their own homesteads r 
vealed the nadequacy of Formosa’s farm econor 
Such visits bring the economic inequities inte sharp 
A great many of the farmers had little or no 


rocus 


rice to carry them from crop to crop; in principal rice 


listricts more than 30 percent of them fell 
ind in 1 southernmost part of 

the village o in-Lin, approximately 
And of ; 


yards I have 


Middl 


being among the worst, in both ippearance and 
equipment 


The social 


sharply drawn 


and political inequities were just as 

Every community in Formosa was 
divided into two kinds of citizens—-first-class and sec- 
ond-class ind the first-class were invariably the land 
lords Phe discrimination showed itself everywhere 
In meetings ol landlords and tenants, in attitude ol 


officials, and in the village office As long as these 


conditions persisted, it was idle to seek for stability in 


rural Formosa What on vas likely to find instead 
vas fertile ground for political extremiusn nd civil 
cissension 

The first au of the rent-reduction progral to 


reheve the heavy financial burden of the tenant 
1S implemented by everal provision but the 
provision that is most important and basic is the one 


that puts a maximun limit on rent 17.9 percent of 


the n in crops Moreover f th vield i less than 20 
percent of nor il the tenant to be free of ent pav- 
merit lo determine the rent due fror each holding 


the Government has classified all the cultivated acre 


ave into 26 grades and pecified a sta dard vield tor 
each Phe deposit fee also has been reduced: it ist 
not be more than one-fourth the annual rent 

Irrigation cost are to be borne bv the ndlord and 
tenant together: the landlord will pay special chars 
such as for improvement of I lams, and pump 
facilities; the tenant will pay tl rdinarv vear-it , 
out fees for use of tl vatel 


Farmers register new leases obtained under the land-reform program 


The second aim of the program, security of tenure 


also expresses itself in a number of provisions. No 
longer mav landlords refuse to renew a lease merely 
to rerent to another tenant: and they have only a 
restricted right to dispossess a tenant in order to cul- 
tivate the land themselves 

Old contracts are invalidated The new ones, which 
must be written and prope rly registered, must run for 


it least 5 vears and must specify ount of rental 


2) amount of deposit }) irrigation {ces to be paid by 


amount of extra rental due the 


each party and t 
landlord if he 


ind other farm equipment 


supplies work animals, seed, fertilizer 


These, then, are the principal provisions of the rent- 
reduction progran The body of regulations as a 


whole is reasonable and idequat It is the kind of 
program that the Nationalist Government neglected 
in China proper, where reform was even more urgently 
needed than in Formosa 


Governor Chen Cheng had sound reasons for his 


determination to launch the program and to see it 


through to uccessful completion 


] No soc wty he 


told me, can attain economic and political stability s 
ong as it Is hope lessly divide d into the have’ * and 
the nay not’s 2 l ss the landlords make con- 
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lost on Governor Chen, and he is therefore determined 


to brook no opposition in carrying out the program 


Immediate benefits of the rent-reduction program 
were Obvious. From the first rice crop, a tenant 
could keep from 1,000 to 2.000 catties' of rice more 
than he could under the old rate; and the tenant who 
raises two rice crops a year will benefit to the extent 
of 3,000 to 4.000 catties Che significance of this gain 
cannot be overestimated A basket of 50-60 catties 

rice will supply many a family with food for a week 

it can be exchanged for its weight in the indis- 
pensable chemical fertilizer 

Phus the benefits accruing to tenants from the rent 
reduction are considerable, but only rarely will they 
be large enough to enable them to buv land The 
landlords are willing to sell it—-and at 3 to 4 ounces 
of gold per acre as against 6 ounces a year ago—but 
the tenant is not in the market: he cannot s rape to 
gether the 4 ounces of gold In the first 6 months of 
the program, tenants bought only 537 acres. In short 
the rent-reduction benefits, real though they are. will 
not go far to gratify the desire of every tenant 1 


Formosa to own the land he farms 


Generally, reactions of the Form sans to the program 
Landlords 


tenants, with 


were what anvone might have expected 
accepted it with greatest reluctance 
enthusiasn 
For the landlords, this abridgment of their excessive 
rights constituted a break with a profitable tradition 
Only after Governor Chen Cheng hac a tew 
recalcitrant landlords to jail ind thus mz ial 
that he intended to enforce the new regulations, did 
the landlords finally bow to the inevitabk 
Only for some ants were there obstacles to a 
wholehearted acceptance They had always had a 
close relationship with their landlords and feared to 
incur their displeasure Moreover, they looked criti 
on all Government actions, even on those de 
signed for their benefit: and they will have to be cor 


vinced in 


very practical way for some time to come 
that the efforts of the Governn 1 their behalf are 
not Greck gifts Yet another barricr to the tenants’ 


full cooperation li n then 


| doubt that the progran 


stick” under succeeding Govern 
Both groups have specifi iticistns of the prograt 

Ihe tenants, recognizing that it does not put owner 
hip of land within their reach at least not for the tire 


are cager to get the next best thine 


A policeman forces the return of black-market rent to a tenant 
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tenure Everywhere they emphasized that the new 
contract provided under the program fell short of giv- 
ing them that security They insisted that a contract 
running for only 3 years was not adequate and wanted 
it changed to 6 Their argument for the extension 
of the life of a lease is of course unimpeachable—-that 
it would materially heighten their incentive to invest 
in improving the land and increasing production 

Che landlords spoke freely in opposition to the land- 
grading system on which the 37.5-percent rental rate 
is based. In the main, their criticism was justified 
They contended that in revising the grading systern the 
Provincial Government had set the standard yields at 


The re- 


a tenant paid not a 


le vels conside rably he low the Al tual vields 
sult was that in practice many 
»7.5-percent rental but something lower than that, in 
some instances something closer to 30 percent of the 
crop 

What the landlords wanted, in effect, was a flexible 
rent, one that would have to be determined each year 
depending on the yield This procedure would be a 
cause for dispute between landlord and tenant and 
above all, would tend to thwart the tenant’s ambition 


\ more 


a fair adjust- 


to improve the land and increase production 
satisfactory answer would seem to be 
ment of land grades and standard yields, with periodic 
revisions approximately every 5 or 10 years The 
Government recognizes this shortcoming of the pro 


f 


gram and plans to provide or its correction 


At the time of my visit, the program had been 
operating for only 5 months, and it was far too early 


to determine whether all provisions were being car- 


ried out: but the first rice crop had already been 
harvested, and one could determine the answer to the 
Were 


vie) percent re ntal rate or the old one 


most important question tenants paying the 


There was evidence that almost all were complying 


with that provision Phere were exceptions, however 


Seldom did anyone admit that he was not paying the 


new rate but all knew about tenants who were not 


Other evasions included illegal disposition of tenants 


failure to contracts; changes inthe 


negotiate new 


{ 


wording of the contracts idvanced payment of rent 


and irregularities in the paying ot water tees 


assign 


ing correct vields, calculating rentals Some of the 


dispossession were by the landlords 


evasions, like 


lone: others, like exaction of black-market rent, wer 


by the landlords and the tenants But in the face of 


the deeply rooted tradition of landlordism, these devia 


tions were not surprising: and it was encouraging to 


find that they did not 


' ttey nou netit 


a threat to the program’s success, or even a serious 
impediment to its progress 

Not all the faults of the program are intrinsic in the 
program itself Some weakness may be imputed to 
the fact that though the program was designed for the 
benefit of the great masses of people, it is being carried 
on without their participation. Authors of the reform 
had provided for rent campaign committees, composed 
of landlords, tenants, owner-cultivators, school prin- 
cipals, village heads, police officials, and others, in 
order to facilitate enforcement. But these commit- 
tees were mere paper organizations In village after 
village I found that they seldom met, that instead the 
execution of the program was dependent entirely on 


Had the 


a great boon not 


the drive of the Government committees 


been active, they could have been 
only for the immediate purpose for which they had 
been formed but also for the economic; political, and 


social welfare of the community The Land Com 
missions of Japan, which were created to administet 
the Japanese land reform and which developed a form 
of adult education and new village leadership among 
the tenants, are an excellent example of what could 
Without 
participation of the people it is rather difficult to 


hange the customary conduct of village affairs and 


some such 


be accomplished in Formosa 


the customary ways of thinking about them 


There are certain agricultural problems, such as 
farm credit and the services of cooperatives and cx 
periment stations, that are not touched upon by the 
rent-reduction These are the 


Formosan program 


things that were largely responsible for the develop 
|: pam st 


lack of them 


under the 
feel the 


now. Under the Japanese, the credit system w 


ment of the island’s agriculture 
and Formosan farmers keenly 
is part 
and par el of a widespread coopt rative network that 
lisseminated agricultural knowledge, distributed fer 


tilizer, and supplied farm credit 


It enabled a tarmer 


to secure a loan at a reasonable interest rat But 
now there is no credit system of any consequence Ss 

curing credit means borrowing from private individ 
uals at interest rates ranging from 150 to 200 percent 


But that is not to say that the need for these serv 


es is being ignored in Formosa. On the contrary 
the Joint Commission on Rural Reconstructior 
\¢ RR is concerned with the problems of agricul 
tural services to farmers \ good example of what 
being accomplished along these lines is the marked 
The Commissic ide up of Cl wind A 
bers, Ww r ted in 1948 t nga T44! t ul f 
t ! t th Xr iid to Cl i 
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improvement in the fertilizer supply, a matter of ut 
most importance e to the Formosan farmer 


JCRR is concerned with the reorganization of the 


farm cooperatives, which played a vital role in the 


If the 


burdens of indebtedness and usury are to be avoided 


agricultural economy of Formosa in the past 


and if the farmers are to engage in marketing activities 
on a more sound basis, good credit and cooperative 
systems must somehow be provided. These, in addi- 
tion to the technical improvements that are being 
effected by JCRR in Formosa, are the sureties that will 
enable an industrious and efficient tenant to maintain 
his newly acquired gains 

rhe role of JCRR in initiating the rent-reduction 
program was an important one It gave technical 
advice, as well as financial assistance for such activities 
as printing new contracts and paying salaries of reg 
istrars and supervisors for a limited period of time 
Had JCRR aid been lacking, the program would not 
have gone so far as it has, either quantitatively o1 
qualitatively Without this aid it is not likely that s« 
many new contracts would have been drawn up ot 
that so many tenants would have paid rents on the 
new basis Although during the period under con 
sideration the amount of money spent by JCRR for 
the rent-reduction program was only $30,000, it is no 


exaggeration to say that ipproximately 00.000 tarn 


families benefited from the expenditure-——a demon- 
stration of how much can be accomplished with a little 
money when it is judiciously spent 

Such, in the main, were my observations of the 
rent-reduction program in September 1949 It came 
into being because the need for it was deeply rooted 
in the rural conditions of the island. No observer 
of the program can fail to notice some of its shortcom- 
ings, but these do not constitute insuperable problems 
Even the most serious of them, such as the land-grad- 
ing system, can be solved, though it is doubtful that 
the opposition of the landlords will ever be completely 
overcome 

As land-reform programs go, the one in Formosa 
may well be placed in the category of mild ones But 
even the mildest of programs would have called for a 
reduction in the income of the landlords. In no 
other way can the standard of living of the Formosan 


Nor has 


the Government any other means of securing the 


tenants be raised dramatically and quickly 


political support of the tenants and achieving the kind 
of stability from which the landlords themselves stand 
to gain most-—-the preservation of their lives and 
property The fact that there is opposition there 
fore, is no argument against land reform so long as 
the need for it is urgent and the program is not con 


fiscatory——two conditions that apply in Formosa 


The Development of an 
Eastern European Trading 


by DORIS DETRE RAFLER 


The postwar years have witnessed the 

emergence of an economic bloc in 

Eastern Europe under the domination 

and leadership of the Soviet Union 

The existence of this cohesive trading area is already 

influencing the structure of trade between the coun 

tries of Eastern and Western Europe and, to a lesse1 

extent, between these countries and the rest of the 
world 

\ significant tactor in postwal European trad 


has been the crowing importance ol the | SSR in the 
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Bloc 


economy and trade of the satellites During the middl 
1940's i astern | urope supplied less th im) pe reent ol 
soviet in ports ind took le ss than 59 pe reent of Soviet 
Finland 


counted for almost all of that » percent By 1948, it i 


exports Poland ind Czechoslovakia ac 
estimated, the physical volume of intra-Eastern Euro 
pean trade had increased threefold over prewal witl 
the « \pansion of trade between the USSR and the 
atelhites wcounting tor most ol the increas Sovict 


itellite trade in 1948 was estimated by the United Na 


tion’s Economic Commission for Europe at $650 mil 
lion: trade agreements indicate that trade during 1949 


nereased considerably over the 1948 level At the 


same time, trade among the satellites had also in- 


Before World War I the trade 


Finland, and the Danubian countries with 


creased in importance 
of Poland 
each other accounted for about one-fifth of their total 
trade; by 1948 this proportion had risen to about 
one-half 
This trade 


appearance ol a 


expansion was accompanied by the 


vsten of econome coordination 


between the Soviet Union and the satellite countries, 


developed by means of direct economic penetration 


resulting in noncommercial commodity transfer 


bilateral trade agreements, and, more recently, cur- 


rency change The economies of the satellites were 


in process of transformation as the state increasing 


issumed control of all economic activity, including 


foreign trade Their foreign trade became one of the 


f 


means of implementing the economic plans of the 


satellites and orienting them toward the economic and 
political plans of the Soviet Union 

I he occupation of Eastert Europe by the Red Army 
made po sible the direct control of the economies of the 
the fiow of com odity 


smaller countrice of which 


trade ts but one aspect \ of the war Russia 


received much of the resources l current productiot 
of Eastern | urope in the form of transfer of territory 
occupation Costs, reparation ind so fort On the 
basis of bilateral agreements the USSR took over Get 
man assets in some of these countri ncluding asset 
f 


wquired by Germany under dure It number « 


countries, notably Rumar ind Hungary. the USSR 


has used thes sets to fort o-called mit 
owned by the respective lo« government ind b 
Russ By this means the USSR now controls il 


egment of the industries, transportation, and finance 


of most of these satellite count: Protits often arb 


trarily predetermined by Soviet edict re transterred 


Additional 


noncommercial lities from the ate lite 


to the | SSR has beet n the torm of war boot requ 


itions for the support of occupation troops: replac 
ment of property, includu ivestock removed fro! 
the Soviet LU nior and deliveries of goods tor lore I 
exchange in licu of German asset 
State conti of the econe tu itellites 

ce ! at the por i tio of national Xf 
nomic plar These ! roject the indust I 
of the satellit rial the rt hittin thei nieultur 
output t naust! ! re I tu the uit 


crease their dependence on industrial imports formerly 
supplied by Western Europe, primarily Germany The 


pointe d toward ful 


domesti developmental plans 
economic collaboration with the Soviets, find an ex- 


pression in balanced bilateral agreements stipulating 
quantities specihcations and prices the latter until 


recently stated in dollars As the export potential of 
the l SSR and its satellites has recovered from wal 
devastation, with the commer ial trade between them 
geared to the respective developme ntal plans and trade 
with Western Europe curtailed, the successive bilateral 
agreements have been annually revised upward in 


terms of value Similarly. the agreements of the 


\ 


Eastern European countries among cach other have 


reflected increasingly important economic ties 


The early postwar agreements between the Soviet 
Union and the satellites provided for Soviet exports 
but primarily of raw materials such as 


of some grain 

cotton flax iron ore and commercial fertilizers 
Sovict imports consisted largely of textil nd other 
products manufactured from the raw mat rials it had 
shipped ind such traditiona export is Poland CO, ] 


Run ania’s petroleur products, and I nland’s timbe 


ind lumber More recently, long-range agreements 
involving credit facilities have been signed. For u 
tance, as part of its agreement w th Poland, Russia 
wreed to furnish, on medium-tern credit, equip 
ent for new tron and steel 1 for power plants 
nd for chemical and cement plants and an agret 
ent with Czechoslovakia provided for loan of 


void and convertible currency to be used by Czecho- 
ovakia in purchasing industrial goods the Soviet 
could not supply USSR exports to. the atellites 
ontinued to be 1 ade up Ostly ol i mate | nd 
rains Satellite exports continued as described above 
vith increa ng deliveries « 11 inul ictured goods tu the 
USSR Provision has repeatedly been made fe 

Da need trade but I ictu | ract Y is a ult of 


ommoditvy movement ha favored the Soviet nd 
b t the total internatior trade of the satellite cour 
! ta low level 
The Soviet Government f the ort price for 
t te words ne ets the v 1 tT its « nm ¢ wort t 


\ orma CXDIessior ot om ( boratiol 
het n the Sc t Union nd tl satellites foun 
’ wreement signee ' | nual O49 wets 
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Russia and five of the other countries for the periodic In this agreement, credits presumably were estab- 
exchange of economic experience and mutual assist- lished as a result of the Polish shipments to the Soviet 
ance in technical and commodity matters. The Soviet Union since the agreement was supplementary to the 
press also has referred to a system of coordination be t-vear bilateral agreement signed in 1948 

tween the various satellites in production and hence in Phe recent revaluating of the Soviet ruble ( raising 
trade programs. This is supposed to lead to joint pro of the legal foreign exchange value by 32 percent) may 
duction plans of the various countries, and has result d be inte rpret d as another means of consolidating East 
in a complete network of bilateral agreements between ern European trade relations Ihe revaluation fol 
the satellites themselves Another aspect of this collab lowed press reports of the establishment in Moscow 
oration was the eXistence during the past vear | ola central ruble pool on basis ol which trade bal 
certain triangular trade agreements between the Sovict unces between Russia and the satellites were to be 
Union and the satellites. One between the Soviet settled in Soviet currency rather than in terms of 
I nion Czechoslovakia ind Finland provided for dollars The Soviet Union could benefit from the 
Czech exports of sugar, machinery, chemicals, and revaluation of the ruble in that it will result im a 
other products to Finland: the export of traditional maller payment by Russia for its purchases and a 
Finnish goods of an equal value to the Soviet Union larger payment by its customers for the same amount 
and the shipment of 42.400 metric tons of Soviet wheat of goods Actually, by means of the pricing policies 
to ¢ zechoslovakia \ similar igrecement between the noted above the Soviet | mon 1s already accomphi } 
USSR, Poland, and Finland provided for the impor- ing this 

tation of 1.25. million metric tons of Polish coal by Phe im liate effect of the revaluation is about 
Finland. and the shipment by Finland to the Soviet -percent cut in the blocked balances (computed it 
Union of prefabricated houses, lumber products, cop form of dollars) accumulated in Moscow in favor 
per products, and wooden fishing trawlers and tugs f the satellites that have had an export surplus 


’ 


tee! 


‘ 
- 
wo 
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the Soviet Union. As to the trade agreements cur- 
rently in effect, the satellites will have to increase their 
shipment to Russia by about one-third in order to ful- 
fill the existing balanced agreements. These implica- 
tions may not work out in practice 

The Soviet trade agreements with some satellites 
provide for the Soviet Union, as an exporter of raw 
materials, to use the 


satellites for the 


processing facilities of the 


eventually 
USSR Under the current agre¢ 


ment with Czechoslovakia, for instance, Soviet ship 


production ol good 


destined for the 


ments, in addition to including large quantities of 


grains, will include cotton, wool, hemp, jute, 1.3 million 


tons of iron ore, ferro-alloys, large quantities of non 


ferrous metals petroleum products synthetic rubber 


industrial timber, chemical raw materials, and roller 


bearings: Czech exports are to include textiles, steel 


products, locomotives, machinery 


sugal and shoes 
The 1949 and 1950 agreements with Rumania pro- 
vided for Sovict exports of cotton, iron ore 
coke, and industrial equipment in exchange for such 


metal 


goods as petroleum and forest products locomotives 


railway cars barges. and chemicals Lhe agrecinent 
with Hungary similarly provides for Soviet exports of 


cotton, tron ore, coke metals, industrial equipment 


aur ultural Tria hine ry ind timber in return tor tex 


tiles, industrial equipment, locomotives, railroad cars 


barges, and so forth The 4-year agreement with Po 
land signed in 1948 projected Soviet exports of 
chrome, manganese and iron ore, cotton, petroleun 


products, aluminum, asbestos, tractors, and motor cars 


in exchange for textiles, steel produc t railway rolling 


stock, and the traditional coal, coke and zim 


sugal 

In the Eastern European trade pattern the Soviet 
Union appears to be reenforcing its position as a sup 
plier of raw materials The USSR has been uming 
a central purchasing function for the account of the 


satellites. Soviet purchases of certain raw materials 


such as rubber, wool, and cotton, evidently have not 
been only for direct use within that country In 1949 
it ws estumated. Soviet rubber in ports, 1 ostly from 
Malay, totaled 105,000 tons, an amount much larget 


0 


than was thought to be required for Soviet domesti 


needs Po twar Soviet purchases ol voo! have ilso 


been at hich levels: durme 1948 and 1949 the USSR 


purchased 60 and 55 million pounds respectively fro 


Austraha and New Zeal During 1948 and 1949 
the Soviet Umion bartered wheat nd purchased ou 
night 265.000 bales of I rmyptian cottor na ir L949 the 
USSR entered the United State ottor rket to pur 
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chase 26.000 bale Ss As nov.ed above the \ Sov i¢t imM- 


port items conc urrently appear on Soviet export lists 
in USSR’s bilateral agreements with the satellites 
Petroleum produc ts are another case in point The 
Soviet-Rumanian trade agreement for 1950 calls for 
Rumanian exports of petroleum 


USSR At the same time, 


with Czechoslovakia and 


products to the 
under its agreements 
Russia will ship 


petroleum products to those countries 


Sulgaria 
although these 
shipments will be supplementary to those 


In the 


»rovided for 
bilateral agreements between the satellites 
themselves 


There are some indications that the USSR is 


using the satellite countries as subsidiary export 


i USSR 


and import agencies For instance, the 


will deliver 460,000 tons of wheat to Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1950 under a recently concluded trade agree- 
ment This amount of wheat appears disproportion- 
ate to Czech needs since Czechoslovakia’s 1949 grain 
harvest was exceptionally good and the preceding crop 
was favorable A net import of 100,000 tons of wheat 
is estimated as sufficient at the current annual rate of 
consumption If stockpiling is not the main purpose 
of these shipments, then perhaps Czechoslovakia will 
try to reexport much of this wheat to Western Europe 
Grains do appear as an export item in the current 
Czech trade agreement with Western Germany 

One of the important aspects of postwar interna- 
tional trade has been the slow recovery of East-West 
trade in Europe During the interwar period East 
West trade consisted largely of a movement of bread 
grains and other cereals, foodstuffs, and timber fro 
the USSR, Poland, Eastern Germany, Hungary, Ru- 
ind Bulgaria, to the United King 
Althoug 


overs 


mania \ ugoslav la 


dom, Western Germany. Austria, and Italy 


nost of Europe *s food imports came tron 


countries, Eastern Europe in the last prewar years 


supplied Western Europe with a substantial part of 


{S$ grain 


Ssugal meat and pulse imports a well 
significant quantities of potatoes and some oilseeds 
fruits, and eggs In addition the USSR, Poland 
Yugoslavia, and Rumania were important sources of 


timber: the USSR and Rumania also exported petre 


leur in considerable amount In exchange for thes 
Su tt te ’ when tl Sx t ver l & 
t ) } f Ar t I c 
Stat xports t USSR 
i at . fs ‘ d 
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materials, Western Germany, 


Europe, principally 
shipped manufactured goods to Eastern Europe 
Despite the incorporation of the important produc 
ing area of Eastern Germany into the Sovict orbit, 
East-West trade during the past year was probably 
Since 


the war, East-West trade in agricultural products has 


considerably less than half the prewar volume 
consisted largely of Soviet grain exports Phe export 
able agricultural surpluses of the satellite countries 
were severely curtailed chiefly as a result of political 
and social changes, population transfers, and land 
reforms 

The postwar trade of the Soviet Union with Western 
Europe, which has been based largely on an exchangs 
of Soviet grain for manufactures,’ has found an 


expression in a number of bilateral 


agreements 
During 1949 the volume of trade between the USSR 
and the Western European countries was less than in 
1948, even though the amount of Soviet grain avail- 
able for export had apparently increased considerably 
over the previous year The renewal of the trad 
agreements between the Soviet Union and Western 
Europe during the past year has been held up by a 
number of factors, among which is the decreased de 
pe ndence ol Weste rm Europe on Soviet grain and the 
high prices—above those on the world market-—at 
which it is offered 

Some of the negotiations have been hindered by 
Russian insistence on guaranteed delivery dates for 
capital goods items, guarantees that the Western gov- 
ernments are not able to give on behalf of thei 
producers. Further, the Soviets often have not been 
willing to pay prices obtainable elsewhere by Western 
exporters Also the alleges 
control on war-potential mate- 


March 1948 


Soviets in exchange for their ex 


Soviet Government 
that Western export 


rit ] has since goods 


limited the 
available to the 
ports The apparent difficulty in negotiating trad 
agreements between the Soviet Union and Western 
Europe is thought by some to result partly from 
Credit 


balances in favor of the Soviet Union held by some 


Soviet anticipation of a price break abroad 


Western European countries, which under terms of 


the trade agreements were to be settled in gold or dol 
lars on demand, are being left in the national cur 
rencies 

This does not mean that trade is at a standstill be 


tween the Sovict Union and Western Europ In a 
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number of instances, Soviets have found it desirable 
to deal directly with Western importers and exporters 
since they were not able to receive special concessions 
under formal trade agreements 

The program for Sovict integration with the satel 
lites, though here discussed from the economic stand 
point, obviously is motivated by politics. Its accom 
plishment is still in considerable doubt In part 
it depends on the 


success im +industrializing — the 
predominantly agricultural satellite countries of East 
ern Europe In part, on the continued ability of the 
Soviet Union to supply the Eastern European countries 
with the raw materials and other goods so necessary for 
industrial production. In part again, on the continued 
ability of the satellites to ship to the Soviets industrial 
goods, such as locomotives, the shortage of which is 
likely to hamper their own economic development 
The entire creation of the bloc is geared to the needs 


of the Soviets and not of the satellites The economi 


West 


would be great. but they are obviously outweighed by 


advantages of satellite cooperation with the 


politi al considerations 
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Thus far in 1950 the Office of Foreign Agricultural 


Relations has published four reports in its Foreign 


Agriculture serics 


Harlan, ¢ 
the World Situa For. Agr. Rpt 

April 1950 

Hopkins, John A Waves and Farm 
Labor Product tot. 46. 1 
June 1950 

Spielman, Henry W tton Production in Ind 
For. Agr. Rpt. 45 illus 


4 pp 


March 1950 \ 
Production in Pakistar 
For. Agr. Rpt. 42, 13 pp., illus., also written by Mr 
Spielman, was published in October 1949 

Judson Dry Edible Beans and Related 
Pulse For. Agr 7. 85 pp., illus. June 1950 


ompanion report 
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Any one ot the or ports 1! 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, United 


Washington 25 
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